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The Convention at Independence, Mo., 
will be held on Oct. 15 and 16, instead of the 
date heretofore given. The Secretary made 
a mistake when “ consulting the calendar.” 


Another Suit is commenced against the 
bees for damages said to be done by them to 
grapes. The Bee-Keepers’ Union will help— 
but its limited number of members is very 
discouraging. But few realize the danger ! 


For $1.25 we will send the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL to new subscribers from now until 
the end of 1885—over 15 months. Now is 
the time to subscribe. The sooner it is done 
the more new subscribers will get for the 
money. 


A party of gentlemen, while fishing in 
the waters of the Oconee, Georgia, one day 
during the past week, found a big tree in 
the form of a large cypress. After cutting 
it down, it was ascertained that the hollow 
near the top contained something like a 
hundred pounds of honey. 


Before fretting long about what mar- 
ket to take your honey to, try the home 
market. Put your product up in an at- 
tractive shape, offer it at the neighboring 
stores for a reasonably paying price, and 
you will find customers enough, we'll 
warrant.—Ez. 


Monthly subscribers will, no doubt, be 
delighted at the prospect of getting the 
Weekly fora dollar a year. Believing that 
they will prefer a Weekly at that price, we 
shall discontinue the Monthly edition at the 
end of the present year, and those who have 
paid for any portion of next year will have 
credit onthe Weekly pro rata for all amounts 
due them on the Monthly. 


Double up weak colonies for winter. 
Two of such when united will consume but 
little more héney than one would if win- 
tered alone. Weak colonies will consume 
much more honey than strong ones, to en- 
deavor to keep up the necessary heat. When 
doubled up the enlarged population sup- 
plies much of the necessary warmth. There 


is no economy in trying to winter weak 
colonies. 











An Accident is reported by the Advocate, 
Piper City, Ills. It says: 

A calf belonging to J. C. More, turned over 
sting Ms ,) rebt and tote Sie 

ng people an e 
the road and attacked in a body the gray 
mare of E. H. Brooks, used by himin run- 
ning the horse-power at the creamery, and 
witbin a short time they had her down 
writhing in the agonies of death. She was 
blind, and instead of fleeing from her pur- 
suers, She only ran round and round till the 
bees had finis their vindictive work. 

The bees very naturally resented the 
turning over of their house ; but vigorous 
measures should have been instituted at 
once to prevent such adisaster. Smoke or 
water could have been used to great advan- 
tage—but perhaps the apiarist was an “old 
fogy,”’ or absent. 


The Phacelia presents a modest 
looking spike of flowers. Most of the varie- 
ties are blue, though there are some white, 
and all are hardy annuals. Still, we believe 
there is a species in California that lives for 
several years ere it dies. For a garden 





plant it possesses little to recommend it to a 
place among our other flowers. At different 
timesit has been highly spoken of in the 
bee-periodicals as a plant for bee-pasturage, 
and from California, where several varieties 
grow in great profusion, we learn that it is 
of value to the bees, as it blooms in early 
spring. The engraving is from Vick’s Floral 
Guide, Rochester, N. Y. 


Honey is used in making gold ink. Here 
is a receipt given by the Toledo Blade : 
Genuine gold leaf is rubbed with honey on 
a plate of agate or und glass by means of 
a flat pestle, until the whole presents a uni- 
form mass, in which no distinct particles of 
ld can be recognized. This massis care- 
ully removed into a vessel with water, 
which will dissolve the honey and leave the 
ld in an extremely disintegrated state 
hind. The water has, according to the size 
of the vessel, to be removed twice or three 
times, when all the saccharine matter will 
have been washed away. The remaining 
gold is then mixed with a sufficient quantity 
of a solution of gum arabic, shaken well, and 
is ready for use. The writing isto be rubbed, 
after drying, with a flat piece of ivory, when 
it will present the lustre of pure gold. Silver 
ink is prepared in the same way, from silver 
leaf. 


There has beena partial failure of 
honey (says Mrs. L. Harrison in the Prairie 
Farmer) in the North and West, this season. 
In some parts of Michigan and Wisconsin 
large quantities of honey were obtained 
from basswood, but in other parts no honey 
was gathered. White clover honey has been 
almost an entire failure, owing to cool 
weather,during its blooming. In this locality 
(Peoria Co., Ils.), during the month of 
August, there have been abundant showers, 
and vegetation is green and flourishing, but 
the weather has resembled October in cool- 
ness. Bees, inall localities heard from, have 
been able to make a living, and a little more, 
and are strong in numbers—hives are uni- 
versally running over with bees. There has 
been honey enough to keep up brood-rear- 


ing allthe time. Had there been a great 
flow of honey, the brood-nest would have 
been filled with honey to its exclusion. 


Lamentable Ignorance, says Prof. 
Cook, caused Mr. Powers to sue Mr. Free- 
born for trespass, because he avers that the 
bees are detrimental to his sheep. The Pro- 
fessor, in the Philadelphia Press, adds : 


Mr. P. notices that his sheep run from the 
clover to the fence corners. Who has not 
noticed the same thi in the summer when 
that dreaded enemy, the sheep bot-fly (Estrus 
ovis) attempts to attach its to the nose 
of the sheep? Ignorant of te true cause, 
this Wisconsin shepherd blames the bees, 
and thus brings suit against Mr. F. for heavy 


—. 

Perhaps no point in science is more fully 
roven than that bees are of great value in 
ertilizing such flowers as they visit for pol- 

len and nectar. If Mr. Powers understood 

the case aright, he would feel very kindl 

towards Mr. F. and his bees, and woul 

instead of prosecuting, kill the fattest and 
lumpest lamb in the flock and send itasa 
ust reward to Mr. Freeborn. 


Whata Woman can do, is illustrated 
by the following from a local paper in She- 
boygan County, Wis. Mrs. Hills is a student 
of the Bez JOURNAL, and one of the most 
progressive apiarists : 


Mrs. Henry Hills, at her genteel and cozy 
home on the hill, overlooking a considerable 
portion of the village, although much given 
to botanical and kindred studies, combines 
with ber esthetic occupations and house- 
keeping, a utilitarian pursuit which deserves 
more than aoues notice. Just how she 
became on friendly terms with the “little 
busy bee,”’ we are not advised, but she has 
evidently formed a —— and profitable 
compact with the little workers, both parties 
seeming to relish the arrangement. Mrs. 
Hills, with but slight aid from her husband 
(whose business demands his full time), has 
established and perfected an apiary that is a 
credit to her genius, taste and patience. She 
now has a steady demand for both extracted 
and comb honey, and the genteel packages 
used, as well as the quality of the contents, 
has much to do with the popularity of the 
goods. The extracted honey is placed for 
sale in neat, covered tin-pails, small and 
large, as needed ; and the comb honey is 

repared by the bees in one-pound square 

rames, and these sections are placed b 
Mrs. H. in packages of heavy paper with 
tape-bail, the same as used b rst-class 
confectioners for their candies. These latter 
packages are simply “too sweet for any- 
thing.” We advise our readers with a 


“sweet tooth” to give Mrs. Hill’s apiary a 
trial. 


Dr. Talmadge lately preached a sermon 
from this text: “And they gave him a 
piece of a honey-comb.”’—Luke 24:42. The 
following are a few of his salient points : 


We are told, in the last chapter of Luke, 
that they brought a honey-comh to Jesus. He 
ate it. It must have been refreshing to Him 
after the abstinence of the grave. 

Jesus says in the Canticles to the Church : 
“Thy lips drop as with the honey-comb.” 
‘Jesus will accept that which we bring to 

Him. There is as much honey now for Christ 
as there was in the time of the disciples. 

A glorious banquet has been spread. He 
tells youand meto go out and invite the 
peop e to come toit. Oh, that now we might 
wring the honey-comb of a grateful service ! 

When they shall come from the East and 
from the West, from the North and from the 
South, a great multitude that no man can 
number, standing around about the throne, 
there will bea circle of martyrs and apostles, 
a circle of all the redeemed, a circle of the 
loved ones who have died in Jesus! Oh, 
that will be the anthem of redeemed! That 
will be the Sabbath of the ages, and the 
trees of the heavenly wood, like the forests 
of Ephraim, shall drop with honey, and 
Jesus, like Jonathan of old, may dip his 
sceptre into it. 


Heavy Rains in England, last week, did 





great damage to outstanding crops. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


* Balling” Queens. 

Query, No. 114.—1. I had a swarm issue 
from a first swarm, and in half an hour after being 
hived, the bees “ balled” and killed their queen. 
Why did they do so? 

2. I had two cases where two swarms issued, one 
after another, and settled together. In one case I 
laid a cloth down, and on each side of it | puta 
brood-chamber of a Langstroth hive. I shook the 
bees on the cloth, between the hives, letting them 
go into which ever hive they chose. Soon after 
they had occupied the two hives, 1 saw those in 
one of them “ balling” a queen. I concluded that 
the two queens had gone into one hive, and took 
her out and put her into the other hive; but there 
she was “balled” again and killed. In all these 
hives the bees had destroyed the queen-cells 
before leaving. Why did the bees act so strangely? 
—A. Johnston. 





The bees from one swarm may 
have “ balled’ the queen of the other 
swarm.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I think they must have had more 
than one queen. I have known five 
queens to go out with aswarm. Pos- 
sibly two swarms united, and so one 
queen was killed. A plurality of 
queens may also account for the sec- 
ond case.—PRoF. A. J. Cook. 


Bees do not act according to any 
custom or rule, but different circum- 
stances cause them to act quite dif- 
ferently. Wereall the facts known 
in each case, their actions would not 
appear strange.—Dr. G. L. TINKER. 


It is very difficult to decide on such 
cases, but the cause in each instance 
is probably that there were some 
strange bees with the swarm. Some- 
times two swarms unite without the 
apiarist’s knowledge, and the bees of 
the one kill the queen of the other.— 
DADANT & SON. 


1. Sometimes they seem to do this 
as a mere freak. 2. It would be noth- 
ing remarkable for a queen to be 
‘* balled ” by bees of the other colony, 
and afterward, if freed, she might be 
** balled ” even by her own bees. Both 
kinds of bees were of course in each 
hive.—Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


1. As a rule, queens are only 
‘* balled’ under such circumstances 
when a few strange bees get in with 
the swarm. 2. The bees ‘* balled” 
the queen for the cause given above, 
and the killing of her was owing to 
her being put into the hive which had 
the other queen. As to the destroy- 
ing of the queen-cells before leaving, 
I should want farther knowledge of 
the subject to answer correctly.—G. 
M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. The swarm was caused by a de- 
sire on the part of the bees to super- 
sede the old queen, and failing in this, 
they murdered her and went back 
home. I have seen something that 
looked like this on several occasions. 
2. The bees were mixed in both hives, 
and both queens were likely to be 
‘*balled.””> I knew one case where 
two swarms were united, both having 


fertile queens, and both queens were 
killed. I never knew bees to destro 
the cells and then swarm; thou 
they sometimes swarm before cells 
are started.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. No one can tell, without being 
on the spot, and making an examina- 
tion (and ofttimes they cannot then) 
of the condition and surroundings, 
why our bees do these curious things. 
In the above no positive answer can 
be given. 2. The answer to No. 1 
will apply here. It is easy to guess, 
but the conundrum is a hard one.—J. 
E. Ponp, Jr. 


1. Either strange bees mixed with 
the swarm and stung her, or she was 
very old or maimed, and the bees 
wished to get rid of her, or both. 
The latter is one prolific cause of 
swarms from swarms, 2. You say 
thatin all these hives the bees de- 
stroyed the queen-cells before leav- 
ing. Likely, then, your swarms all 
contained young, unfecundated 
queens ; such queens are not as toler- 
able as fecundated queens. Your 
swarms were thorougbly mixed. 
Either new hive contained bees from 
both old colonies. No matter whether 
both queens were in one hive or not, 
in any case every unfertile queen 
would be among strange bees, and 
“balling” and killing might be ex- 
pected. There might have been sev- 
eral queens with each swarm. Your 
swarms were likely second-swarms, or 
first swarms with young queens.— 
JAMES HEDDON, 





Age of Brood and Extracting Combs. 





Query, No. 115.—For how many years 
are combs fit for use, for brood and for extracting? 
I have some that have been used for three or four 
years, yet the cells seem very small.—W. B. D. 


I have combs in my apiary that 
have been in use for the past twelve 
years, and as far as I can see they are 
ras good as new.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have heard of combs that have 
been in use for 40 years. In the 8 
years that I have kept bees, I have 
not noticed that the cells in any of 
the combs have become smalier.—W. 
Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I have good combs that have been 
in use for 15 years.—PROF.A.J.CooK. 


Ordinarily they are good for 10 years 
or more.—DADANT & SON 


I do not know, yet I onppere I must 
have some not far from years old, 
but I have never noticed that they 
were the worse for it. I do not see 
how they could ever be too old for 
extracting.—Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


I have used combs for extractin 
with good success for 10 years, pom 
perhaps some for 15 years, that would 
coutain brood some of the time. I 
do not know how old brood-combs 
‘must be to become worthless. I have 
some 7 or 8 years old that appear to be 
as good as ever.—J AMES HEDDON. 


Combs used for extracting will last 
for ages,so far as I know. I have 
combs that have been in usein the 
brood-department for 12 or 15 years, 
and I can see no difference in the size 











of the bees, though the cells do look 
small. The impression is abroad that 
bees do not grow any after they cut 
out of the cells, but I think a little 
observation will satisfy anybody that 
the young bee ‘‘plumps out” con 
siderably after it hatches. I have 
seen ‘‘ wee bits” of bees that were 
unnaturally small, but the feuit was 
not with the combs.—G. W.DEMAREE. 


I have known one instance ofa 
colony of bees living in a hive for 30 
years without re-queening or other 
attention, and did well until the hard 
winter of 1880-81. The bees were as 
large as any, and the combs were still 
serviceable, but very black and heavy. 
I should say that nice, straight combs 
might be used for 20 years to advan- 
tage.—Dr. G. L. TINKER. 


I cannot answer this question toa 
certainty, but I have combs now in 
use that were built in 1870, and I do 
not see but that they are as good now 
as ever. It is true that the brood- 
cells grow smaller each year, owing 
to the slight cocoon lining left by the 
emerging bees, but I have not found 
any bad results therefrom. I should 
use combs as long as. they were in 
good condition—and no longer—with- 
out regard to age. Bees will winter 
better on old than on new combs.—J. 
E. Ponp, JR. 


Using Combs Containing Pollen. 


Query, No. 116.—Is it policy to give to 
bees to clean, combs that have much dry, hard 
pollen in them? I have noticed that they are 
obliged to tear the comb completely away and 
build new, thus causing much labor.—Hillsdale. 


No; soak them in water and then 
extract.—Dr. G. L. TINKER. 


If the bees are obliged to tear the 
comb down, it would be better to 
melt the combs into wax. Usually 
bees can remove the bee-bread with- 
out destroying the combs.—W. 
HUTCHINSON. 


I should aye melt up the combs 
and give the bees foundation to be 
drawn out into new combs.—PRoF. A. 
J. CooK. 

If such combs are soaked in tepid 
water until the pollen is soft, and 
after shaking out the water they are 
saturated with sweetened water, the 
bees will clean them.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 

They do,when the pollen is spoiled or 
soured ; but if it is well preserved they 
do not destroy it.—DADANT & Son. 


So far as my experience goes, it 
pays to let the bees clean the combs. 
—JAMES HEDDON. 


Pollen only gets in this condition 
after getting moldy. I should not try 
to use it if many cells were filled with 
it.—G. M. DooLirrLe. 


I have seen combs filled with pol- 
len in such condition that the bees 
had to tear down the whole of the 
cell walls, leaving nothing but the 
septa.—Dr. C. C. MILLER. 

If the pollen is so hard that the bees 
cannot clear it out without destroying 
thie combs, soak them a short time in 
warm water before using.—J. E. 
PonpD, JR. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 


This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this 6 northeast; *o northwest; 
O. southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


The Ontario Convention. 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 








The annual meeting of the Ontario 
Bee-Beepers’ Association assembled 
in the City Hall at Toronto, at 7:30 p. 
m. on Sept. 10, 1885. The President, 
Dr. J. C. Thom, of Streetsville, oc- 
cupied the chair. After the readin 
of the minutes,the Secretary,Mr.Jaco 
Spence, read the annual report of the 
Executive Committee, which detailed 
efforts made to secure statistics of 
bee Soames referred to the severe 
losses of the past winter, and urged 
some scheme of affiliation by which 
local societies should be represented 
in this organization. Mr. Spence also 
read the Treasurer’s report, which 
acknowledged a balance from last 
year of $2.83; membership subscrip- 
tions, $126—in all, $128.88; outlay, 
$116.45; amount on hand, $12.38. 
scheme of affiliation was submitted 
which was received and laid on the 
table for consideration at a later stage 
of the meeting. 

The President’s address was the 
next order of business. It called 
attention to the ee rogress made 
of late years in the at of bee-keep- 
ing, and vividly described a first-class 
modern apiary. Referring to the 
severity of the weather during the 
past winter, the President said that 
with due preparation and precaution 
bees could be and had been carried 
ore even such a season without 
much loss. He recommended as the 
result of his own experience, a suf- 
ficiency of honey, young queens, non- 
interference after the first of Octo- 
ber, and placing the hives in a dry, 
frost-proof repository with a tempera- 
ture of about 42° above zero, and free 
ventilation. He mentioned the re- 
cent discovery that the keeping- 
quality of honey depended upon a 
well-known constituent of bee-poison, 
viz: formic acid. The honey of sting- 
less bees in South America contains 
no formic acid, and, therefore, will 
not ep Benee they only lay u 
enough for daily use. He advocat 
the establishment of an experimental 
bee-farm, in which races of bees from 
foreign countries could be thoroughly 
tested. * After having the Asiatic 
races inflicted upon us,” he said, ** we 
are now threatened with the Carnio- 





lan.” He expressed the opinion that 
the Italian race should be cultivated 
as the best bee America has yet ob- 
tained. He advocated the formation 
of a union among Ontario bee-keep- 
ers, for the pur of establishing a 
foreign market for the surplus honey- 
product. He mentioned the Colonial 
and Indian exhibition to be held at 
Kensington, England, next year, as 
affording an_excellent opportunity for 
the display of Canadian honey. 


A spirited discussion arose on the 
President’s address. Rev. W. F. 
Clarke led off by remarking that the 
condemnation of foreign races of bees 
was far too sweeping. He thought, 
too, that it was geographically incor- 
rect. He was under the impression 
that it was the Cyprians which the 
Doctor wished to condemn, and if so, 
it was European and not Asiatic bees 
that were referred to, for Cyprus was 
in Europe, Personally, he thought 
the introduction of Cyprians had been 
aninjury. He had seen sucha man 
as D. A. Jones, who boasted of his 
ability to handle all sorts of bees with- 
out veil and gloves, run into the 
bushes on opening a Cyprian hive, 
and smoke even from a Bingham 
**Conqueror” had no effect upon 
them. Hewas of the opinion that 
the Asiatic bees had been of great 
benefit, and thata dash of Syrian or 
Holy Land blood was a decided im- 
provement to the best Italians. He 
was so 
introduction of the Carniolans. If 
correctly reported, they were gentler 
than the gentlest Italians, and equally 
good honey-gatherers. He had re- 
cently obtained a queen of this breed, 
and intended giving the Carniolans a 
fair trial, as he had done with every 


‘A | other race of bees that had come be- 


fore the bee-keeping public. 


Mr. J. B. Hall had never tried the 
Italians, Cyprians or Syrians, he was 
happy to say, as he knew of a better 
bee than any or all of them—what it 
was, or how it could be obtained, the 
speaker did not disclose, though 
queried closely. Only vague hints 
were all he would give as to that par- 
ticular bee. He had tried the Carnio- 
lans; had about fifteen queens of this 
strain in his apiary. He could not yet 
speak of their honey-gathering quali- 
ties, but they were the quietest bees 
he had ever handled. You might 
kick the hive once, twice, three 
times; the first time they manifested 
a little surprise, but did not get ex- 
cited or rush out; the second time 


they would not notice the kick so” 


much, and the third time they had 
become used to it, and hardly noticed 


it. 

On being called upon, Mr. D. A. 
Jones was rather reluctant to speak 
on the races of bees, lest it should 
seem like an attempt to injure a 
noted breeder of queens who was now 
at work in the East. He would tell, 
however, what he was doing in his 
own apiary,and people might form 
their own conclusions. He was weed- 
ing out all trace of the Cyprian race, 
and breeding from the best Italians 
with perhaps a third of Syrian or Pal- 
estine crossing. He found that the 
best “‘ business bee ” for this country. 


the Doctor deprecated the 8 


But he wished to say that for the 
Southern States,and further south— 
for Cuba and such regions—the Cyp- 
rians and Holy Lands were the best. 
He had tested the Carniolans, and 
a very highly of them, so highly 
that he would recommend all who ept 
bees on a large scale, to have a dash 
of this strain. The great eee to 
them was that they were so like black 
bees that it was almost impossible to 
tell them apart. Even the queens 
were very like black queens, so that 
in breeding and selling them there 
was no test of =~. 

Mr. J. B. Hall replied that there 
was as much difference between 
Carniolans and black bees as between 
white men and n s—especially 
when they were *‘ babies.”” An experi- 
enced bee-keeper would never con- 
found them. Especially was this true 
of the queens which had dark, zebra- 
like stripes, and a species of down or 
fur tota ly unlike black bees. But he 
concurred with Mr. Jones in thinking 
them worthy of attention if only for 
their gentle and peaceable qualities. 


Mr. Corneil was of the opinion that 
the Syrians had some very valuable 
— which we ought to secure in 
the bee of the future. He had al- 
ready introduced four Syrio-Albino 

ueens, and was so well pleased with 
them that he had sent for another lot. 


On the subject of establishing a 
overnment bee-farm for experiment- 
ing with the various races of bees, 
Mr. Jones remarked that after a 
pretty extensive experience, he was of 
the opinion that the scheme was im- 
practicable for various’ reasons. One 
was that the government would not 
put money enough into it to make it 
asuccess. Another reason was the 
extreme difficulty of finding an iso- 
lated locality, except somewhere un- 
suitable for bees live. On the 
Georgian Bay islands this year it had 
been so cold that his queen-breeding 
operations there had proved imprac- 
ticable altogether. 

The recommendation of the Presi- 
dent in regard to the exhibition of 
Canadian honey at the Kensington 
(England) Show next year was dis- 
cussed at some length, and a resolu- 
tion passed appointing a committee 
to wait upon the Ontario Government 
to secure their co-operation, and en- 
deavor to make a creditable showing 
of Canadian honey on that occasion. 

A temporary committee on order of 
business was appointed, comprising 
Messrs. Corneil, Clarke, Spence, 
Campbell and Morison. 

A vote of thanks was passed to 
Pres, Thom for his able and appropriate 
address, which was referred to the 
committee on order of business to 
bring up the remaining topics from 
the address for future discussion. 

A question drawer was established, 
and, as a little time yet remained, the 
first question handed in was taken up, 
viz: ‘“‘Isthere any advantage in re- 
versible frames ?”’ ‘ 

Mr. Corneil had been using what 
was really a reversible frame, for 
years. It was the Quinby frame, and 
sometimes in transferring he had 
found it advantageous to turn the 





frame bottom side up. Mr. Clarke 
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remarked that the Quinby frame had 
neither hottom nor top. Mr. Hall 
saw no use in a reversible frame. 
What he wanted was a reversible bee, 
and that he had; a bee that would 
build comb and store honey whenever 
there was a chance, whether at the 
top or the bottom of the frame. 


W.F. Clarke remarked that in the 
early days of Methodism, a preacher 
took for his text, ‘*‘ Themen that have 
turned the world upside down have 
come hither also.” His heads of dis- 
course were: I, The world is wrong 
side up; II. It needs turning upside 
down; and III. We are the people to 
doit. For his part, he should not 
turn his frames upside down until he 
had some evidence that they were 
wrong sideup. He still believed that 
for some wise purpose there was an 
upward inclination of the outer edge 
ot the cell—it was “‘ tip-tilted,”’ as 
Tennyson politely said of the lady’s 
pug nose. ature had some reason 
for this, and he went against all un- 
necessary interference with nature. 
The strongest arguments he had 
heard for reversing frames was that 
the bees sometimes failed to continue 
comb building to the bottom of the 
frame, but this could be cured with- 
out reversing. Mr. Hall had some of 
the most perfect frames of comb he 
had ever seen at the exhibition 
ground, and would show them to any 
one who wished, at the same time ex- 
plaining how they were built. A 
leading supply dealer had told him 
(Mr. Clarke) to-day, that no bee-keeper 
was up with the times who did not 
use reversible frames. Well, he first 
wanted to know if the times were 
right before he cared about being up 
with them. 

A member asked if Mr. Hall could 
not explain to the convention how he 

ot his combs built out to the bottom. 

r. Hall replied, ‘* Cheerfully :” if he 
had a donkey that wouldn’t go with- 
out whipping him, of course he would 
whip him, but if he did not need 
whipping, ‘“‘dy’e think I’d wallup him? 
O! no! no!” The bees will build 
combs right down if the comb founda- 
tion is heavy enough, and brought 
within half an inch of the bottom- 
bar. People said that was costly. 
Well, if he was-only going to use 
comb one year it would not pay to use 
foundation, but he calculated his 
combs to last alife-time, and so was, 
willing to be at some cost and trouble 
to get them good. He used founda- 
tion only four feet to the pound. He 
was obliged to make his own comb 
foundation because he could not get a 
manufacturer to make it heavy 
enough for him, and this was all the 
secret of obtaining such combs as he 
had at the exhibition which had been 
in use for several years, and were 
only average specimens of what his 
bees built. 

A second question was taken out of 
the drawer, viz: ‘‘Is chilled brood 
the same as foul brood? If not, will 
chilled brood produce foul brood ?” 
Both questions were unanimously 
answered in the negative in the dis- 
cussion that followed. 


A piece of comb was exhibited, and 
the question. asked whether it was a 





case of foul brood. The answer was 
deferred so that the comb might be 
examined by daylight. : 


The Asso¢iation then adjourned 
till the next day, an informal meet- 
ing being appointed on the Fair 
Ground, at 2 p.m., and the second 
regular meeting at 7:30 p.m. in the 
City Hall. 


SECOND DAY. 


The informal meeting held on the 
exhibition grounds was truly informal, 
no organization oe | attempted. 
There were animated discussions by 
groups of enthusiastic bee-keepers 
who gathered around the several ob- 
jects displayed in which they felt 
special interest. Here was a knot en- 
circling a portable bee-house, accom- 
modating four hives, and arranged 
for summering and wintering, sides 
and roof to be taken off during the 
working season, and being put to- 
gether for chaff packing on the ap- 

roach of cold weather. Extractors, 
ee-feeders, bee-tents, reversible 
frames, Carniolan bees, and, as the 
auctioneer’s are wont to say, ‘** other 
articles too numerous to mention” 
attracted the attention of bee-men 
experienced and inexperienced—es- 
pecially the latter. Apiarian veter- 
ans drew off aside to discuss bee- 
literature, the pollen and other win- 
poe | theories, election of officers, 
and the general interests of bee- 
keeping. The meeting, though like 
the primeval earth, *‘ without form,” 
was by no means “ void,”’ and it may 
be questioned whether any duly or- 
ganized meeting of the Association 
was more useful and profitable than 
this ‘ go-as-you-please”’ assembly. 
Novices came into close contact with 
the older heads. and those uninter- 
ested in supplies, ventilated the 
graver questions now before the bee- 
world, to their hearts’ content. 


President Thom occupied the chair 
at the evening meeting, which, after 
the transaction of a little routine 
business, was wholly devoted to the 
all-important subject of wintering. 
The early part of the meeting was a 
glum affair, being taken up by several 
members with a melancholy detail of 
‘*the losses of bees that they had 
known,” during the past severe win- 
ter, allof whom wound up with the 
stereotyped ‘“‘I want to know, you 
know,” how to do it without fail next 
time. Then came the more cheerful 
experiences of those who by various 
methods had wintered their bees with 
a fair measure of success. Cellars, 
clamps, bee-houses, chaff hives and 
straw-packing had each their advo- 
cates, but nothing new was elicited. 
It was found, however, that those 
who had prepared their bees for win- 
ter early, and used proper care, had 
done comparatively well. One or two 
members were enthusiastic about cork 
dust packing, while another affirmed 
that it drew moisture, and congealed 
into a solid mass. W. F. Clarke ex- 
| nearer at some length his theory of 

ibernation, and as it was the first 
time he had found an opportunity of 
going into it fully before a Canadian 
audience, much interest was awaken- 
ed, and many questions asked. 





Mr. D. A. Jones detailed the 
methods of others in the use of which 
they had been more or less successful, 
but did not particularize in regard to 
his own, because he had so often 
described it that all knew what it 
was. He would not advise those who 
kept only a few colonies of bees to 
build costly double-walled bee-houses, 
like his own, but thought they should 
use some form of chaff or sawdust 
packing on the summer stands. He 
was not prepared to say that bees 
hibernate, but he felt sure that the 

uieter they were kept the better. 

hatever method was adopted, he 
would strongly urge upon bee-keepers 
to make their winter preparations 
early. Bees ought not to be dis- 
turbed in the brood-nest later than 
the first or beginning of October. He 
spoke of wintering under snow, and 
said that bees buried under four or 
five feet of “‘the beautiful” always 
did well. It wasa porous protection 
allowing air, but not admitting cold, 
or allowing the escape of heat. 

Mr. Clarke’s Bp of providing a 
riddance of dead bees by means of a 
hopper under the hive, met with con- 
siderable favor, several testifying to 
the loss of fine colonies resulting from 

utrid heaps of dead bees, causin 
he whole colony to become disease 
with plenty of stores in the hive. 


Mr. Corneil described a new pack- 
ing in the shape of ‘**‘ mineral wool,” 
of which he had a specimen, and 
which he said was the best non-con- 
ducting material known. It could be 
had in New York for $3.50 per hun- 
dred weight, and an inch in thickness 
was ample packing. This would 
make the cost 50 or 60 cents per hive. 


Several cases of supposed hiberna- 
tion were given, in which the bees 
became so torpid that it took some- 
time to arouse them. A member men- 
tioned the surprised experience of a 
lady who had 2 colonies, both win- 
tered alike, one of which upon ng 
_ out in the spring was active an 
ively, while the other was motionless 
and to all appearance, dead. She 
— them out upon the ground 
and left them. The day was warm 
and sunny, and before long they 
awoke to tind themselves out of 
house and home. ; : 

The discussion was kept up until 
a late hour, and closed unfinished. 
A remarkable feature about it was 
that wintering on sugar stores found 
no advocate, and none expressed 
themselves in favor of it except asa 
supplement to an insufficient supply 
of honey. Strong —— were said as 
to the wisdom of wintering bees on 
the best honey, gathered early in the 
season, and arenes evaporated. 

The Toronto Industrial Exhibition 
lasts two weeks, and during the first 
week the Provincial Fair was going 
on in London, which kept away the 
bee-keepers of Western Ontario. This 
fact, and the desire for fuller discus- 
sion of many topics, led to a resolu- 
tion of adjournment until the next 
week, to which time, the election of 
officers and some other business was 
postponed. : 

The Directors of this enterprising 
Exhibition have this year offered as 
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premiums in the Apiarian Depart- 
ment, the liberal sum of $236, besides 
silver and bronze medals. 

The exhibition of honey and sup- 
plies, already very fine, will, it is ex- 
pected, be largely supplemented next 
week by new arrivals, anda detail of 
the more important features of this 
department can be better given ata 
later date. This report may there- 
fore be fitly closed with the announce- 
ment, “ more anon.” 


For the American Bee Journal 


Eastern Indiana Convention. 


The Eastern Indiana Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at Richmond, Ind 
on Sept. 3, 1885, President Johnson 
occupying the chair. 

Mr. Jonas Scholl, President of the 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, being 
present, was called for, and favored 
the members with some very interest- 
ing remarks as to the objects of the 
ee-Keepers’ Association, and cor- 
dially invited the members to visit 
the State meeting in January, 1886. 

The following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
©. N. Blount, Hagerstown; Vice- 
President, Dr. L. C. Johnson, Foun- 
tain City; Treasurer, E. Parker ; and 
Secretary, M. G. Reynolds, Will- 
iamsburg. 

— the numerous questions 
discussed was, ‘* Does it pay to use 
comb foundation in the brood-cham- 
ber?” All favored its use. Mr. 
Johnson had tried comb foundation 
eight square feet to the pound, in 
wired frames, and had as nice combs 
from such as he ever saw. 

The wintering question was dis- 
cussed at length. ‘“‘How much and 
what kind of food is best for winter- 
ing bees ?” was asked, and answered 
as follows: Mr. Reynolds gives his 
bees 25 pounds of honey per colony, if 
he has it, if not, syrup made of coffee 
A sugar ; he does not remove the pol- 
len. Mr. Scholl gives at least 25 
pounds, and wants them to have 
plenty of pollen. He stated that he 
wintered his bees, 50 to 100 colonies, 
successfully for the past ten years on 
the summer stands, in double-walled 
hives, on natural stores—honey and 

lien. Messrs. Johnson, Parker, 

plogle and Steddom, all favored 
natural stores for bees in winter. 

It was decided that during the 
month of September was the best 
time to feed bees for winter, but not 
to feed in too large quantities. Seven 
frames in the brood-chamber in win- 
ter was considered best. The ma- 
ee favored the continuance of 
rood-rearing until the end of Sep- 
tember. 

.Those.present represented 408 colo- 
niles, spring count, and 726 at present; 
average number of pounds of honey 
per colony,.so far, 26. 

The members from Union and Fay- 
ette counties, of Ind., and Preble 
county, of Ohio, reported no honey 
this year in their localities. The 
largest yield from a single colony re- 
ported by those present, was 150 
pounds of comb honey, and another, 
190 pounds of extracted honey. 











Various apiarian supplies were ex- 
hibited, besides samples of honey 
from various kinds of honey-plants, 
and some honey-vinegar. 

The meeting then adjourned until 


April, 1886. 
M. G. REYNOLDs, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Controversies, Swarming, etc. 


G. C. GREINER. 








‘Bhe “ hint” to correspondents,.on 
page 547, is the expression of my 
mind exactly. Lately a good share of 
the contributions to the BEE JouR- 


,| NAL have seemed too much like an 


effort to see who could strike the 
most vital blow at the opponent’s 
feelings. This is not right; let us 
converse in a friendly, good-natured 
manner, but leave the stinging for the 


es. 

On page 540, Mr. Chas. Mitchell has 
undoubtedly made a little mistake in 
stating his case. He says: “ Every 
fifth colony, hived on the Heddon 
plan, has cast a second swarm this 

ear.”” Are we to understand that 

is first swarms have swarmed twice ? 
I speak of this because I have worked 
part of my bees on that plan this sea- 
son, and intended to give the results 
later on ; besides, my experience is so 
different from Mr. M’s that I wished 
to have the matter understood aright. 


I cannot endorse Mr. Fox’s sug- 
estions on page 523; the reply made 
y the Editor is also my view of the 
matter. If our investment in the 
shape of fees and assessments gives 
us the benefit of honestly securing 
our daily bread, in the way we choose 
unmolested, I shall feel amply paid 
for the outlay. 

Cold and rainy weather has made 
the taking off of the last surplus al- 
most impossible; for weeks I have 
been patiently waiting for a warm 
spell to make the handling of bees 
practicable. 

Naples,+o N. Y., Sept. 8, 1885. 





Country Gentleman. 
Poisonous Honey. 





M. D. 





A recent case which happened in 
South Carolina of the poisoning of 
several persons by honey supposed to 
have been gathered from the yellow. 
jasmine (Gelsemium sempervirens), is 
well worthy of note by bee-keepers, 
and others who may be concerned. 
The facts are as follows: A quantity 
of honey was procured in May last by 
a family living in Branchville, S. C. 
A boy eleven years old was the first 
in the family to eat some of this 
honey. In an hour afterward the 
child became giddy and staggered as 
he walked, and could not see. He 
was affected with general lassitude 
and slight nausea. In two hours he 
was seized with convulsions and died. 
The honey was given to a negro 


woman, who gave it to her children. 
In one hour two of these children 
died, after an attack of dizziness, 





blindness and nausea. Several other 
persons who ate of the honey were 
made sick in a similar manner, but 
vomited, and so escaped fatal results. 
This circumstance has given rise to 
some discussion ae we nsigy 
as to the cause of the poisoning. The 
locality of Branchville is one in which 
the yellow jasmine grows abundantly, 
and flowered the present year in 
March, which was later than usual. 
The question is, was the poison which 
caused the death of these children 
derived from the plant in question ? 
Gelsemium sempervirens, or the yel- 
low jessamine, or jasmine, is a plant 
of a highly poisonous character. It 
is a vine which bears a pretty, yellow, 
trumpet-shaped flower which has a 
fragrant odor, but it is not related to 
the true jasmine. Itis a member of 
the natural order, Loganiew. It is a 
popular vermifuge in the South, and 
is a most active medicine, used ina 
variety of cases, and when taken in 
lar, oses is virulently a A 
well-known physician in Virginia was 
accidentally poisoned by taking an ex- 
cessive dose of the extract. Its ef- 
fects are to depress the nervous sys- 
tem and the action of the heart, 
greatly reducing the arterial circula- 
tlon, and causing paralysis of the 
muscles of the eyelids, of the optic 
nerve, and general loss of muscular 
power, with nausea resulting from 
the depression of the circulation, and 
eneral prostration. The nervous 
ebility ends in convulsive contrac- 
tions of the muscles, and this im- 
mediately precedes death. The pa- 
tient is insensible from the nervous 
pave during the later symptoms. 
he medicine acts very rapidly, and 
in half an hour its full effects begin 
to be felt. Two to three grains of 
the powdered root, or two to three 
drops of the extract or tincture, isa 
dose, and forty drops is fatal to an 
adult. One of its effects when given 
in proper doses is to remove rigidity 
of the os uteri, and it might therefore 
be given to cows in cases of retention 
of the foetal envelopes with good ef- 
fect. Twenty grains of the powdered 
root, given every two hours, would no 
doubt have a useful effect in such 
eases. But this isa digression from 
the point in view. 


The question is, was this my | 
made poisonous by the gelsemium ? 

think there is no doubt of it. The 
active poisonous principle resides in 
the flowers equally with the root. 
Indeed, the scent even of these 
flowers will produce nausea,headache, 
dizziness of vision, and trembling, in 
some persons. The nectar of the 
flowers is a concentrated extract of 
the plant, and undoubtedly contains 
the poisonous principle. The symp- 
toms exhibited by the children who 
died, are precisely those produced by 
an over-dose of the powdered root, or 
the extract, and are different from 
those of any other drug, or any min- 
eral poison. The abundance of the 
plant in the locality is strong circum- 
stantial evidence, and so is the season 
in which the honey wasstored. No 
other poisonous plant of this charac- 
ter blooms so early in the year, and 
there is no evidence whatever that 
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the bees could procure any substance 
which could possibly produce this 
effect. 

What, then, is the duty of bee-keep- 
ers in such cases? Poisonous honey 
is not infrequently met with. I have 
myself been made sick by honey sey- 
eral times during the past 20 or 25 
years. Once the cause was clearly 
traced to the so-called mountain 
laurel ( Rhododendronmazximum) which 
blooms in July and August. Another 
time it was honey-dew, and many 
complaints have been made the past 
winter of the same result. If there 
are all these risks and dangers, must 
not honey-producers take pains to 
avoid them, for the safety of the pub- 
lic ? If a person sells poisonous honey, 
and death ensues, clearly a moral and 
a legal liability attaches tohim. This 
is a very serious consideration. It 
has long seemed to me that a new de- 
parture must soon be taken by bee- 
keepers, and that is to own their own 
farms, and cultivate the best honey- 
producing plants for the forage of 
their bees. Another duty, clearly, is 
to avoid the use of all known poison- 
ous plants by the bees. 


[This matter was briefly mentioned 
in last week’s BEE JOURNAL, on page 
588. We there remarked that bee- 
keepers should exercise due care, and 
that where poisonous plants are found, 
bees should not be kept.—ED.] 

ee een 


For the American Bee Journal. 
St. Joseph,Mo., Bee and Honey Show. 


E. T. ABBOTT. 

The St. Joseph Exposition for 1885 
was a grand success. We had the 
largest and tinest display in the bee- 
department that we have ever had. 
The Board gave us all the space we 
wanted, and every one had a chance 
to display his goods to the best ad- 
vantage. Too much cannot be said 
in praise of the officers of the Exposi- 
tion, for the liberal treatment which 
bee-men have received at their hands. 
About $300 in premiums was offered 
in this department, and the list was 
well represented. 

Mr. Armstrong, of Jerseyville, Ills., 
took the first premiums on the best 
colony of Italian bees, comb honey, 
beeswax, his bee-hive, and a number 
of other things. The “St. Joseph 
Apiary ” carried off the first premium 
on extracted honey, case for display 


of honey on sale, Syrian, Cyprian and | 


Carniolan bees, and 
premiums. 

Mr. Alfred H. Newman’s Excelsior 
honey-extractor took the first pre- 
mium. The * Berlin Fruit-Box Co.” 
got the first premium on honey-sec- 
tions, and Mr. Muth took the first 
premium on his * Perfection” bee- 
smoker. The * glass front” bee-veil 
had no trouble in winning the first 
premium, and Mr. Alley’s drone-trap 
was honored with a diploma. 

There were two large displays of 
apicultural literature on which Mr. 
Parker was awarded the first, and 
the * St. Joseph Apiary” the second 


several small 





premium. The Superintendent of the 
department had a large photograph 
of Mr. Langstroth framed and set up 
in a conspicuous place, accompanied 
by aslip of paper on which was writ- 
ten, ** Rev. [ L. Langstroth, inven- 
tor of the movable-frame hive.” 
Many stopped to look at his genial 
face, and, we trust, went away with 
the impression that in a certain sense 
he might be called a benefactor of his 
race. 

We hope that next year the readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL will remember 
the St. Joseph Exposition, and cgme 
with their bees, honey, etc., and help 
to swell our display. Weare confident 
that they will not regret it if they do. 

St. Joseph,so Mo., Sept. 8, 1885. 
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Plowman. 


Fall Work—Marketing Honey. 


C. H. DIBBERN. 








Now is the time for the bee-keepers 
to see that all is right with the bees. 
Examine every colony that does not 
work like neighboring colonies; see 
that they have queens and brood in 
compact form; also that they have 
sufficient honey for the coming win- 
ter. Colonies that are now found 
queenless should be given laying 
queens, as it is now too late to try to 
have the bees rear queens from eggs 
given them. If no queens are at hand 
it will be better to unite these queen- 
less ones with some other having a 
queen, but somewhat deficient in bees. 


This is easily done by thoroughly 
smoking both colonies, and then shak- 
ing the bees off the frames from both 
colonies, on a sheet. mixing them as 
much as possible. Hive them as you 
would a swarm, using all the combs 
containing brood, also giving them as 
much honey as will winter them. 
Place the colony thus united, on the 
stand occupied by the one having the 
queen, and set up a broad board over 
the entrance to cause the bees be- 
longing to the other hive to mark 
their new location. Remove the old 
stand of the old colony, and destroy 
all the land-marks about the old loca- 
tion. All such work as handling 
frames, opening hives, and taking off 
honey, should be done during the 
September honey-flow, when bees are 
peaceable and less inclined to rob. 


Give them only as much surplus 
room as they will occupy readily. 
Take the sections from such colonies 
as are notat workin them, and give 
them to those that require them, so as 
to get all filled. We cannot expect 
bees to gather honey much later in 
this latitude than Sept. 20. Usually 
we have afrost about this time, but 
if not, the last of the flowers are going 
out of bloom, and there is nothing to 
gather from. 

The season has not been a very 
favorable one; yet the bee-keeper who 
has made the most of everything will 
have some honey to sell. We have 
the consolation of knowing that what 
honey has been secured is very nice, 
as we have not been troubled with 
the honey-dew nuisance in _ this 
locality. 





Now is the time to get honey ready 
for market. This requires a great 
deal of care and work. The honey 
should all be assorted into at least 
two grades, white and yellow; some- 
times it is also necessary to make a 
third, or dark grade. The white is 
usually classed as white clover, the 
— as goldenrod, and the dark as 

uckwheat, as a majority is, perhaps, 
gathered from those sources. he 
price of the different grades varies 
somewhat, but a fair difference would 
be about two cents; thus, if white 
honey is worth 18 cents, yellow should 
be worth 16 cents, and dark 14 cents. 
Extracted honey should sell for about 
two-thirds as much as the same grade 
of comb honey. 


Having assorted the honey, every 
particle of propolis should be scraped 
from the sections. Care must be used 
not to injure the sealed honey, or it 
will surely leak out, daub up the 
crates, and disgust the groceryman. 
These sections should now be crated 
in crates having glass on two sides, 
and holding 20 to 24 pounds. The 
crates should be of new wood, neat 
and light, and branded with the pro- 
ducer’s name and address. It is rul- 
able to put the finest combs next to 
the glass, but the inside must be of 
the same grade, and the bee-keeper’s 
name on the crate should be a guar- 
antee that such is the case. The bee- 
keeper should ever aim to create a 
demand for his omg! by its superior 
——s: and by his honesty and fair 

ealing. 

Now, having our honey ready for 
the market, the question arises, what 
shall we do with it? I say, do not be 
ina hurry to take it to the nearest 
railroad station and ship it to New 
York, or some other large city. Those 
cities are nearly always well supplied, 
and prices are not always satisfac- 
tory, and returns are often a long 
time delayed. There are but few 
localities in the West where all the 
honey that can be produced cannot be 
sold in the nearest town or city. Take 
asample crate or twoof honey and 
call at every desirable grocery and 
take orders. Do. not take a large 
load, as you will thus create the im- 
pression that there is a heavy crop, 
and grocerymen will want to buy ata 
small price. Do not be anxious to 
sell to every store-keeper a large 
amount; it is better to sell him a 
crate or two,so he will want more 
when you call again. 


Many grocerymen will say that they 
cannot handle honey till cold weather 
comes, on account of the flies. Show 
them how easily they can keep the 
flies and dust out of your nice crates, 
and they will readily take hold of it 
and become regular customers, even 
during the hottest weather. In mak- 
ing sales, cash should be insisted 
upon, even if you spend part of the 
money for groceries afterwards. 
Every store-keeper with whom it is 


desirable to deal, ought to be able to 
pay the cash for afew crates of honey. 
yhen it is once understood that 
honey is “cash,” there will be little 
trouble in settling on that basis to the 
advantage of all concerned. 
Milan,*o Lils. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Cellar vs. Out-Door Wintering. 





N. L. MINOR. 


I think that the air of a cellar be- 
comes poisonous and thus kills the 
bees. I have read the discussions in 
the BEE JOURNAL about the cause of 
bee-diarrhea. A neighbor lost some 
bees by diarrhea caused by eatin 
roe honey, or from vitiated air. Ba 

oney has the same effect on bees as 
raw or green vegetables has on cer- 
tain persons when the latter eat them. 
There has never been any bee-diar- 
rhea in my apiary. I have often re- 
moved old combs from the hives and 
melted them into wax, and replaced 
them by frames of foundation. Those 
of my bees that had clover or fall 
honey in their hives, wintered all 
right. Some bee-keepers in this 
vicinity, who extracted all the good 
honey and fed sugar syrup, lost all 
their bees. 


I think that some kinds of honey 
contain medicine which the bees re- 
quire in winter. I noticed a sick dog 
searching for ‘‘ dog-grass,” which he 
ate, and it cured him. I believe bees 
need some medicine in winter, and 
that it is found in their natural stores. 


My bees are now in splendid condi- 
tion, and are ready for work, but the 
weather is too dry. Many correspond- 
ents of the BEE JOURNAL who win- 
tered their bees in the cellar last win- 
ter, sustained heavy losses, and I do 
not believe that bees should be kept 
in cellars where they can be safely 
wintered on the summer stands. 

Clarksville,é Mo., Aug. 21, 1885. 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Bees and Glucose. 





L. C. WHITING. 





Seeing an extract in the East Sagi- 
naw News, copied from the Chicago 
Daily News, and originally written 
for the Detroit Free Press, t sont the 
following explanation and had it pub- 
lished as an offset to that story, which 
was written in the style of Peck’s 
bad boy, and was evidently a bur- 
lesque or something worse, on the part 
of the author. 

For instance, the writer said the 
bees were being fed glucose, and to 
prove it pointed out a barrel labeled 
grape sugar. Now prape sugar, if 

issolved, would turn_back into sugar 
again before he had time to sell it, 
and would not be the color of honey, 
and of course be unsalable. To a 
bee-keeper the case (if there was any 
truth in it at all) stands like this: 
Bees, as a rule, only rear brood when 
honey is comingin. There is atime 
in the summer, after white clover has 
gone to seed, that there are no flowers 
to yield honey for several weeks. 
Bee-keepers have learned that it 
pays to feed back poor —- during 
this dearth of blossoms to keep the 

ueen laying to rear workers to gather 
the honey that comes later. This is 
probably what the Detroit bee-keeper 
was doing. The life of a worker bee 





in the honey season is very short 
from 60 to 90 days. If the flow o 
honey ceases for 30 days, nearly half 
the bees in the hive will have died 
from old age. Those unacquainted 
with the short life of the worker-bee 
think some disease has killed them. 
Bee-keepers feel after such a winter 
as the last that they have about 
enough to contend with without 
being advertised as selling glucose 
for honey. We sometime will have 
a law that will compel persons to sell 
things for what they are or forfeit 
their goods, and the sooner the better. 
East Saginaw,o+ Mich. 








For the American Bee Journal, 


Systems of Bee-Management, etc. 





W. H. STEWART. 





On page 491, Mr. D. L. Shapley 
says: ‘If each one who writes for 
the BEE JOURNAL would give a care- 
fully prepared statement as to how 
he manages bees, both during sum- 
mer and winter, I think it would help 
any one just starting in the business, 
and also old bee-keepers, for the 
methods used in one locality might 
prove destructive inanother. I think 
this would give information so that 
one cvuld tell what would be best in 
that locality in which he might wish 
to start an apiary.” 

I think that Mr. 8. expresses a good 
idea in the above. It is a leader in 
the right direction. We all have 
been giving, as best we could, what 
we have learned during the many 
years of bee-keeping, but it has been 
given disconnectedly, as the occasion 
seemed to require. Sometimes one 
correspondent would write an article 
on wintering in one number of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and perhaps his next 
article would be on the marketing of 
honey or introduction of queens, and 
in thus skipping from one subject to 
another it is almost impossible for the 
reader to glean from those scattered 
items, a full and correct understand- 
ing of the system which the corres- 
pondent has adopted. 

I have tried to read carefully what 
poe apiarists have written, but 

must say that Iam not able to tell 
how either of them manage through 
the whole year. Itis true that none 
may be able to give a complete and 
correct statement of a whole year’s 
work, as many items may be forgot- 
ten, and an item thus overlooked 
might be of importance to one that 
would adopt that particular manage- 
ment. Again, circumstances are ever 
changing ; hence what we have occa- 
sion to do to-day, we may never have 
occasion to repeat. Furthermore, 

rogressive bee-keepers are constantly 
earning new and better ways of per- 
forming the same operations. Thus 
it is that after each has given his 


modus operandi as carefully as he is| both hands by 





the end of knowledge; it is yn Pe 
torch that is to shed a light on fields 
yet unexplored. 

If each writer should give a full 
statement of his management, no one 
would know more than all the others ; 
and it would be wisdom to study care- 
fully each statement, gleaning from 
them all the best points, and then 
frame a new system; but this means 
work. No beginner can reasonably 
expect to be carried into successful 
bee-keeping ‘** on flowery beds of ease.” 


MY OWN MANAGEMENT. 


It may appear a little queer that I 
should begin at so unusual a date to 
give my method of managing my bees 
through the year; but I have con- 
sidered the matter very carefully, and 
have concluded that to begin at any 
other date would disarrange the whole 
work. I will commence at about the 
middle of the basswood honey-flow. 


If I have nuclei or other colonies 
that are just starting a plenty of 
queen-cells, then I am all right; but 
if not, then I unqueen a few strong 
colonies, and prepare part of the 
brood-combs as per Mr. Alley’s plan, 
for the building of plenty of queen- 
cells. I give brood-combs to the old 
queens, that have been removed, and 
a few bees, place them on a new 
stand, and thus form a nuclei with 
each queen. 

Now to proceed with the work of 
extracting, as I work my apiary for 
extracted honey altogether, 1 have my 
hives placed in regular rows across 
the yard, and when I begin extract- 
ing, | examine the first colony in the 
first row, and take each one in regular 
order in that row, treating the next 
row in the same manner until every 
colony in the apiary has been at- 
tended to. 

When I commence on hive No.1, 1 
have with me asmoker, a small basket 
of fuel for the smoker,and a tool 
made of about 10 inches of the pointed 
end of an old buggy-spring, having 
the point ground round and about as 
sharp as a common table-knife, both 
edges being hammered or ground to 
the same sort of an edge for about 5 
inches from the point. By bending 
this ** knife ’’ something like a honey- 
knife, it can be used toclean wax or 
propolis from any part of the hive, 
and prevents the hand from striking 
against it. I can push the wide point 
of this‘ hive-knife,”’ as I call it, be- 
tween the hive and the cover, and pry 
the cover loose without marring the 
edge of the hive, as I would be liable 
to do with a sharp, narrow tool. 

When the cover is loose, I raise it a 
little, but not enough to allow bees to 
run out, then blow in a little smoke, 
for when bees are busy on basswood 
they can be quieted with very little 
smoke. Hold the cover quiet with 
the hive-knife for a few moments, 
then remove it, and as you hold it in 
its opposite edges, 


able to do, the reader will be under | bring it down over the hive with a 
the necessity of asking many ques-| quick jerk, which will throw all ad- 
tions, and also many revisional chap- | hering bees down upon the combs. 
ters will have to be written for the | With the hive-knife scrape off all the 
purpose of giving new thoughts, new | brace-combs that may have been built 
discoveries, and the results of experi- 
What we learn to-day is not 


ments. 


in the bee-space between the hive 
cover and the top-bars of the frames, 











See “” 
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and carefully save all the wax thus 
obtained, I have with me also a 
wheelbarrow prepared expressly for 
carrying combs and tools that I use 
among the bees. This wheelbarrow 
is indispensable, and yet it is cheaply 
and simply made. 

This honey-carriage stands by me as 
I open the hive, and as I serape the 
wax from the hive-cover, | sometimes 
find with that wax a little honey, 
which should be kept from the bees, 
so Lopen the comb-box on the car- 
riage, and with a quick motion throw 
the wax into it; and as there isa four- 
inch open space below the hanging 
combs in the comb-box, the wax goes 
down out of the way until it can be 
cared for 

Ina future article I will continue 
the description of my management, 
and also tell how and why the combs 
in the super that I have thus opened 
are well spread apart; and how, as I 
examine them from the top-bars, or 
look down between them, I can judge 
very correctly whether part or all are 
ready to be taken away. I have a boy 
to handle the smoker and to assist me 
by running short errands, while I do 
the most of the more particular work. 

Orion,? Wis. 


- ~~ <a + 





Read at the Maine Convention. 


Successful Wintering of Bees. 
R. 8. TORREY. 


One point in which scientific bee- 
keepers widely differ, is in the win- 
tering of bees. Some recommend one 
method and some another. I differ 
from the most of them,and having 
been successful for the last ten years, 
I will describe my manner of winter- 
ing bees. 

It_ is well understood by scientific 
bee-keepers that the queen deposits 
her eggs and the young bees are 
reared in or near the centre of the 
combs, and the honey is stored in the 
combs outside of the brood-nest, the 
extreme outer combs usually being 
occupied by the bees for storing 
honey. When it becomes cold in the 
fall, the bees huddle together in a 
cluster in the empty brood-comb 
where the young bees have hatched 
out, and as they are obliged to re- 
main in this cluster during cold 
weather, there is but one direction in 
which the cluster can move to obtain 
their food, and that is directly up- 
ward. 

Heated air always rises, and the 
animal heai of the cluster of bees 
will warm the honey above them so 
that they can move in that direction 
to secure their food until all the honey 
above the cluster is consumed; then 
if the weather continues cold, so that 
they are not able to leave their clus- 
ter, they will starve to death with 

lenty of honey at their sides and be- 
ow them. Lam of the opinion that 
75 out of every 100 colonies that die 
in this State, die of starvation during 
the winter months, with plenty of 
honey at their sides and below them. 
In low, flat hives bees will occupy 
nearly the whole depth of the hive 
for their brood-comb, leaving no 





chance to store their winter supplies 
over them, but are obliged to store it 
at their sides, where they are unable 
to reach it in cold weather. 

I winter my bees on the summer 
stands, and in the fall, on approach of 
cold weather, I take all their honey 
from their sides and place it imme- 
diately over them in the top of the 
hive, putting all the empty combs in 
the lower part of the hive for the bees 
to cluster upon. I then make a whole 
box without top or bottom, and set it 
over the hive, the box being large 
enough to leave three or four inches of 
space between the outside of the hive 
and the inside of the box. I then fill 
the space with some non-conductor of 
heat and cold. I consider sawdust 
the best, but for the want of sawdust 
Ihave used leaves, boughs, meadow- 
hay and straw. Some 15 years ago I 
used chaff for packing, but after using 
it for three or four years I abandoned 
its use for the following reasons: 


1. Chaff is liable to contain more or 
less seed, which is very inviting to 
mice, and mice are very fond of ob- 
taining access to the inside of a bee- 
hive, and often destroy whole colo- 
nies, eating bees, honey and the comb. 
2. If the chaff is not kept perfectly 
dl it will mold and become very 
offensive to the bees. 38. It is ex- 
pensive. 

After filling in the space between 
the hive and box, I cover the top of 
the hive with a thick straw-cushion, 
and over the whole a tight cover is 
placed to keepit dry ; andafter I have 
them thus prepared, [I no more ex- 
pect to lose my bees in winter than I 
do my sheep, hogs, or any other farm 
stock. 

My advice is, keep your bees in win- 
ter, cool, dry, quiet and dark, with 
moderate ventilation according to the 
population of the colony, and pro- 
tected from the sudden changes of 
temperature, with plenty of good, 
well-capped honey directly over them 
to winter on. 





-_-— 





For the American Bee JournaL 
Direct Introduction of Queens, etc. 





WILLIAM DAVID SLADE. 

Mr. Abel Gresh. on page 506, says 
that he is fully convinced that the 
Simmins’ method of direct introduc- 
tion of queens, is ‘‘not a safe one,” 
and doubts if he could ‘* succeed with 
itin a single instance, unless under 
at circumstances.”’ It is to be 
10ped that he speaks thus only for 
himself, and not even for those with 
but little knowledge of queen intro- 
duction. 

As an amateur, last year, I intro- 
duced 8 Italian queens on the same 
day of their arrival by mail, by simply 
letting 2 of them walk between the 
top of the frames, and the other on 
the old cage-plan. All were equally 
accepted and did well. This year I 
have introduced, as Mr. Simmins 
directs, 20 or 30 queens, some after a 
long journey, and others out of my 
own apiary ; some on their own combs 
at the top of the frames, and others 
at the entrance of the hive, etc., un- 





der various conditions, and at differ- 
ent times of the day. All were ac- 
cepted but 4 that came from a dis- 
tance, and Lhad no proof that they 
were in good laying condition. 

In the case of valuable queens it is 
best, as Mr. Simmins directs,to con- 
fine them on a frame for three days, 
thus enabling the queen to recover 
from her journey and confinement, 
and to start them in a nucleus, though 
I have not found them to fail when 
put in full colonies. Last month I 
received some valuable Syrian queens, 
and these I confined ona frame for 
three days in full colonies, in one case 
a the queen of the hive in 
which the Syrian was confined, and 
releasing the Syrian queen. In the 
other I took out a queen of a full col- 
ony, and introduced the foreigner at 
the same time, to be accepted as 
usual. 

If such articles as Mr. Gresh’s are 
left unchallenged, they are liable to 
mislead and discourage bee-keeping 
by making it troublesome, and occu- 
pying unnecessary time. Time is 
money. Speaking for others and my- 
self, we gladly recognize our debt of 
gratitude to Mer. Simmins for givin 
us a successful, easy, and quic 
method of queen introduction; as 
well as for his system of dry-sugar 
feeding, enabling those of us who 
have little time to spend from _busi- 
ness, to keep profitably 50 colonies 
with less fatigue and time than we 
could formerly keep 20. 

I take this opportunity to send my 
membership fee and first assessment 
for the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
Our bee-keepers are necessarily in- 
terested in the result of your pending 
trial, and in such a grand year as this 
has proven to us, every one should 
thankfully contribute his mite. 

Cheltenham, Eng., Sept. 2, 1885. 


a 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Nursery and Queen-Cage. 





W. B. THORNE. 





Mr. Alley’s - combination nursery 
and queen-cage, as described on page 
520, is certainly very ingenious, and 
will be appreciated by a great many ; 
but I am of the opinion that the same 
results can be secured with a Peet 
queen-cage, without the necessity of 
removing a frame from the hive that 
it is to be operated upon. The ordi- 
nary Peet cage is about 44 of an inch 
in thickness, and consequently little 
displacement of the frames are neces- 
sary. The my | to transform a Peet 
cage into one like Mr. Alley’s, is as 
follows : 

Make a %-inch hole in the edge of 
the cage, into the candy, and for a 
cover take a piece of tin 4x1 inch, 
and with a wire nail on one end of the 
tin, it will revolve over the hole, or 
can be turned half way around, and 
be out of the way when the candy is 
to be exposed for the release of the 
queen. 

For the nursery or queen-cells, drive 
a pin through the edge of the cage 
into the large hole, in a manner that 
when the cage is suspended by one 
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end the pin will form a hook, and 
hang the cell on the pin ; to complete 
it only requires a piece of wire fast- 
ened to the cage and bent over the 
brood-frame. 

There are many that have neither 
the time nor the talent to make the 
Alley cage, who can transform a Peet 
cage in the above manner and derive 
all the benefits, without removing a 
brood-frame,which, if possible, should 
be avoided. 

Glenn,o+ Kans. 





Pacific Rural Press. 


Producing Extracted Honey. 





WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 





As soon as the colonies are strong 
—-. filling the brood-chamber 
with honey and brood, and the bees 
are building little fins of new white 
wax on top of the frames and in other 
parts of the hive, then it is time to 
= on the surplus story. This may 

e furnished with a full set of empty 
combs, or with combs and frames of 
comb foundation, alternating with- 
each other, or even with foundation 
alone, if no combs are to be had. If 
foundation alone is used, it must be 
watched, that it does not break down 
by the heat of the hive, and under the 
weight of the bees hanging onit. If 
half the frames contain empty combs, 
these will give the beesa firm sup- 
port, so that only one-half of the 
weight comes on the foundation, 
which is suspended between the 
combs. I therefore prefer this ar- 
rangement, unless I have a full set of 
combs to give them. 


New swarms should be compelled 
to fill the lower hive before the sur- 
plus story is put on, otherwise they 
will either leave unoccupied space in 
the brood-chamber, or not enter the 
surplus story at all; and as long as 
they are not strong enough todo so, 
they are better off without it. Pre- 
suming that the lower combs are 
built on foundation, it will be neces- 
sary to fill the frames in the upper 
story with full sheets of the same, to 
prevent the bees from building drone 
comb there, which they would do 
without it, and the queen would oc- 
cupy them with drone eggs, having at 
this time of the year a natural desire 
for drones, and being prevented rear- 
ing them in the brood-chamber. Be- 
fore putting on the upper story it will 
be well to uncap or mash the capping 
of such honey as may bein the central 
brood-combs. The bees will remove 
this honey and store it above, thereby 
giving the queen more room below. 
It is also well to take out a comb of 
unsealed brood from the lower story, 
and place it in the centre of the upper, 
which often will make the bees com- 
mence work there sooner than they 
would without it. The vacancy in 
the lower story should be filled with 
anempty worker comb or a frame of 
foundation, but never with an empty 
frame. Examine the upper set of 
combs occasionally, and when they 
are nearly full and sealed over, take 


Have a tight box covered with a 
cloth tacked to the box at one side, 
in which to place the combs and carry 
them to the honey-house. Always 
bring an empty set of combs, with 
which to replace those taken out, that 
you may not have to open the hive 
twice. If any brood is found in the 
combs, it will not injure it to extract 
the honey, provided it is not revolved 
too fast. Such combs may, however, 
if preferred, be left until the brood is 
hatched, or it may be given to weaker 
colonies before or after the honey has 
been extracted. If any of this brood 
is sealed over, the capping should, of 
course, not be touched with the honey- 
knife. Atthe last extracting in the 
fall the upper stories should be taken 
off and stored away. Before extract- 
ing the honey, examine the lower 
combs or lift the hive to ascertain if 
the bees have stores enough to carry 
them through the winter ; if not, then 
give them full, well sealed combs. Be 
very careful not to get the bees started 
to robbing at this time, as it may 
cause the loss of several colonies, be- 
sides making it very unpleasant, if 
not dangerous to every living being 
raround the apiary. I would also ad- 
vise the keeping of a number of full 
combs on hand, as some of the colo- 
nies may run short of honey in the 
early spring, and giving them these 
combs is the safest and quickest way 
of feeding them. If the combs are 
not needed for this purpose, they may 
be given to swarms, after being un- 
capped, and the honey will be used 
for comb-building or brood-rearing ; 
or they may be used in making colo- 
nies, before the weather becomes 
warm and settled enough to insure a 
daily supply from the outside. 

Independence,o Calif. 





For the American Bee Journal 
W. Virginia Bee and Honey Show. 
L. C. SEABRIGHT. 


I send an item from a newspaper 
giving an account of my exhibit at 
the State Fair at Wheeling. W. Va. 
Out of 17 entries I took 16 first pre- 
miums and one second premium. 
Until the present year this Fair never 
gave premiums of any consequence, 
only offering $1 as a first and 50 cents 
as asecond premium for samples of 
comb honey. 


So last year I thought I would take 
a sample of comb honey and also a 
sample of extracted (although there 
was no premium offered for extracted), 
and talk to the Fair Managers about 
giving better premiums for bees and 
honey. I also took some copies of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with me 
and showed them what premiums 
were offered at other Fairs, for bees, 
honey and apiarian supplies; they 
appeared to be astonished. I then 


told them that if they would offer 
premiums of any account, I would 
try and make a display. Sothis year 
$69 in premiums wes offered, and 
they have promised to do better next 
year. 





them out and extract the honey. 


Blaine,o O., Sept. 16, 1885. 





[Here is the item from the Register, 
of Wheeling, W. Va.: 


Perhaps no single exhibitor through- 
out the entire Fair captured so many 
first premiums in their various de- 

artments as has Mr. Seabright, of 
Jelmont county, Ohio. This gentle- 
man makes a specialty of bee-culture, 
and his full colony of Italian bees, 
one-frame nucleus, and his glass ob- 
servatories were objects of great in- 
terest to many thousands that visited 
our State Fair. His section com- 
prised the northeast corner of the 
Horticultural Hall, and it seemed to 
be the leading attraction in this build- 
ing. Mr. Seabright carred off 16 first 
premiums. 


This exhibit will, no doubt, sell all 
the honey Mr. Seabright can produce, 
and make his brand of honey popular, 
thereby insuring bim a large sale and 
permanent home market.—Eb.] 


_—_- 


Convention Notices. 











t= The Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet in 
the Court House at Hagerstown, Md., on 
Wednesday, Oct. 21, 1885, at 10 a. m. 
D. A. Pike, Pres. 





t=" The Southern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold a meetingin Duquoin, 
Ills., on Thursday, Oct. 1, 1885, at 10 a. m. 
All are invited. F. H. KENNEDY, Sec. 


te The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Western Iowa will meet on Friday, Oct. 2, 
1885, at Dexter, lowa. All bee-keepers are 
cordially invited to be present. 
M. E. DARBy, Sec. 


t=” The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Western Lilinois, will meet at Ma- 
comb, Ills., on Thursday, Oct. 15, 1885. Let 
everybody come and have an enjoyable time. 
Good speakers are expected. 
J. G. Norton, See. 


2" The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association having accepted an 
invitation to meet with the Mercer County 
Board of Agriculture, of Trenton, N. J., 
will hold their semi-annual convention in 
the Grand Jarry Room of the Court House 
at Trenton, N. J..on Thursday and Friday, 
Nov. 5 and 6, 1885, at 10 a.m. A full attend- 
ance of the members is requested. To all 
persons interested in our vocation, we ex- 
tend a cordial welcome. The committee of 
arrangements have secured hotel accommo- 
dations at reduced rates. 

Wa. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 


t@ The Western Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its fourth annual meeting in 
Independence, Mo., on Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 15 and 16,1885. The Association will 
endeavor to make this the most interesting 
meeting yet held, and will spare no pains 
within its means to make it valuable to all. 
Several of our most prominent bee-keepers 
have signified their intention to be present. 

C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 


-_— + «+ 


2 All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $1 00 


* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 125 
200 colonies (420 pages)............. 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1885. 


Sept. 23, 24.—Kentucky State at Covington, Ky. 
J.T. Counley, Sec., Napoleon, Ky. 


Time and place of Meeting. 


Oct. 1.—Southern I/linois, at Duquoin, Ills. 
F. H. Kennedy, Sec., Duquoin, Ills. 


Oct. 2.—Union, at Dexter, Iowa. 
M. E. Darby. Sec., Dexter, Lowa. 


Oct. 10.—Wabash County, at N. Manchester, Ind. 
J.J. Martin, Sec., N. Manchester, Ind. 
Oct. 15, 16.—Western, at Independence, Mo. 


©. M. Crandall, Sec., Independence. Mo. 
Oct. 15.—Progressive, at Macomb, IIIs. 
J. G. Norton, Sec., Macomb, Ills. 
Oct. 21.—Md., Va. & W. Va., at Hagerstown, Md 
D. A. Pike, Pres., Smithshurg, Md. 
Nov, 5, 6.—N. J. & Eastern, at Trenton, N. J. 
Wm. B. Treadwell, Sec., 16 Thomas 8t., N. Y. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 
. Z. Hutchinson, sec., Rogersville, Mich. 
Dec, 8-10.—Northwestern, at Detroit, Mich, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich, 
&@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Good Time with the Bees. 
Kenner,o. La., on Aug. 6, 1885, says: 


We are having a good time here 





E. Stahl, 


with bees this season. I have over 
five hundred of as strong colonies of 
bees as can be found anywhere in the 
United States, and they are loaded 
with honey. One fault I find here in 
the New Orleans market is_ that 
honey is worth nothing at present. I 
have been engaged in bee-culture for 
about 20 years in this locality. I have 
a large amount of honey on hand, and 
a quantity of beeswax. 





Making Honey-Cases.—George M. 
Thomson, Grand Junction,© lowa, 
says :™ 

I would like to ask of* those who 
have used the Heddon case, whether 
3g-inch lumber is as good for making 
its sides as lumber that is heavier. 





ete. —. Es. L. 


Introducing Queens 
ro) Iowa, on Sept. 


Triem, Laporte City, 
12,1885, writes: 


On page 520 I find Mr. Henry Alley’s 
article on introducing queens, and I 
have carefully read his instructions, 
but I find no_ place where he says any 
thing of the length of time the queen 
is to be caged before the tin slide is 
to be taken away so the bees can re- 
move the candy. I have introduced 
six queens as per his plan, viz: bees 
are to be queenless three days, the 
new queen is then caged 48 hours, the 
tin covering over the candy removed, 
and the queen is accepted every time. 
Will Mr. Alley please tell us whether 
he allows the bees to eat out this bee- 
food at once, or is the queen to be 
caged any time? Our work at pres- 
ent in the apiary is to weigh each 
colony intended to be wintered, hav- 
ing an 8-frame Langstroth hive with- 





out the cap, but having a tight honey- 
board, 25 pounds, bees 3 pounds, pol- 
len 2 pounds—total 30 pounds—is 
deducted, and each is then fed sugar 
syrup a la Doolittle, until it weighs 55 
pounds. Another plan we have fol- 
lowed for two years, is to register 
every colony. The hives are all num- 
bered, a page in the register being 
allowed for each colony. Each queen 
if reared artificially or naturally is so 
marked. My queens reared by the 
natural process are far ahead. 





Willow Bark-Lice.—L. G. Sartorius, 
Conrad Grove.© lowa, writes thus: 

I find insects on some of my white 
willow the color of wood-ashes. The 
full grown ones are half as large asa 
house-fly. They are on the trunks 
and limbs of the willows, and the 
space which they occupy is totally 
covered with them from one inch to 
one foot in length, generally on one 
side of the tree or limbs. My bees 
are working on the leaves and limbs 
of these trees. What is it? Is it 
injurious to the bees ? 


[This is the willow bark-louse (Lach- 
nus dentalus),a not very uncommon 
insect. The bees are after the sweet 
fluid (honey-dew) exuded by the lice. 
Tastes may possibly differ upon the 
desirability of honey supply from 
such a source, but certainly most of 
us prefer the nectar of flowers. To 
say the least, this “‘ honey” is of ex- 
ceedingly poor quality, 1 do not know 
thatit is actually injurious to bees.— 
T. J. BURRILL.] 





The Early Honey Crop.—Abe Hoke, 
Union City,o+ Ind., on Sept. 14, 1885, 
says: 


In this locality we had a pretty good 
crop of early honey, but for the past 
two months the bees have not made 
more than a living, and the last three 
weeks of that time has been too cold 
for honey secretion. To-day it is 
warmer, and the bees are at work. I 
started in the spring with 14 colonies, 
and I now have 30, having sold 6 col- 
onies and secured at least 600 pounds 
of comb honey in 2-pound sections. I 
am glad to see that the BEE JOURNAL 
will hereafter be published for one 
dollar a year. I think I can getupa 
club of subscribers for it. 





Oil-Cloth Covering.—J. S. B. asks 
for information as follows concerning 
the use of oil-cloth covers on hives: 


On page 356 is a query concerning 
the use of enameled-cloth covers on 
top of the frames in winter, and those 
who answered it were not in favor of 
its use. [ am somewhat acquainted 
with a bee-man who uses chaff-hives 
with oil-cloth covers on top of the 
frames, but not all over them. He 
= them on in the front part of the 
live, letting them extend about three- 
fourths of the way back, then turns 


the oil-cloth back toward the front of | 
the hive, and then places a chaff- | 


cushion on top of the oil-cloth. He 


claims that the oil-cloth in front 
makes it warmer for the bees to clus- 
ter under, and then its being turned 
up from the back part of the hive, 
gives the moisture a chance to pass 
up into the cushion. He began the 
winter with 18 colonies, and succeeded 
in wintering all of them. Is not car- 
pet a poor covering for bees in win- 
ter? Does it not hinder the moisture 
too much inescaping ? I also would 
like to know the best way to put the 
oil-cloth on the hives. 





A Bee-Sting in the Eye.—Thos. 
| Gorsuch, Gorsuch,© Pa., on Sept. 15, 
| 1885, Says : 
| This has been a poor season for 
|honey in this locality. There was 
| Bloney of bloom, but it did not yield 
much honey. On Sept. 9, while show- 
|inga friend through the bee-yard,a 
bee liton my left eye, and as one is 
apt to close the eye on the apeeeem 
of danger, I did so, having both hands 
occupied at the time. The result was 
that the bee left its stinger in my eye- 
ball, but it did not strike the sight. 
I had the stinger removed, and then 
applied baking-soda in cold water for 
one hour; I then applied slippery elm 
in cold water for 24 hours, which kept 
down the inflamation, and at present 
my eye has no pain, but it is very 
weak. I give the treatment so if any 
of my fellow-bee-keepers should meet 
with a similar mishap, they can try it. 
I did not know what else to do on 
account of the pain, and not knowing 
what the result would be, will Dr. 
Tinker and others give their opinion 
regarding the use of soda, and the 
like, when applied to theeye? Will 
it prove injurious to the eye? 








Three Seasons of Bee-Keeping.— 
Charles Brown, Drumquin, Ont., on 
Sept. 7, 1885, writes : 

In the spring of 1883 I bought one 
colony of black bees in a box-hive, 
and it increased to 10. I doubled 4 
back to 2,and wintered 8 of the 10, 
being packed in chaff. I transferred 
them at the time of apple bloom, into 
frame hives. In 1884 they increased 
to 28 colonies, of which 3 starved dur- 
ing the winter,2 I sold, and 22 came 
out all right in the spring. Last 
spring I bought 2 colonies more, and 
haye increased my apiary to 65. I sold 
5, and they are all strong, except one 
that hada drone-laying queen, which 
I caught, and then introduced an 
Italian queen, and now I will have to 
feed the colony. I,commenced ex- 
tracting ‘on July 6, and finished on 
July 23, obtaining 2,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey and 100 pounds of comb 
honey in sections. I Italianized 12 
colonies, and nearly all the rest are 
hybrids. I think that there is no 
trouble in wintering bees, if they 
have plenty of honey and are in chaff 
hives with a 4-inch space filled with 
chaff, and are on the summer stands. 


—_—- + + 





(2 The 4th semi-annual meeting of the 
Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at North Manchester, Ind., on 
Oct. 10, 1885, in the G. A. R. Hall, Union 
Block. First session at 10 a. m. All bee- 





keepers are cordially invited to be present. 
. J. MARTIN, Sec. 
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- Special Notices. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly Ber JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. This we 
have contemplated for some years, and only 
awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly Bex JOURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the Bee JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World! 

New subscribers will be supplied with the 
Weekly from now until the end of the year 
1886, for $1.25. 

Those who have already subscribed for 
any portion of next year will have the time 
beyond January lst doubled. These changes 
in the mail-list type are already made. 


-_—_——_—_—_— e- <— <> e 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





2 If your wrapper-label reads Sept. 85, 
please remember that your subscription runs 
out with this month. Renew at once. 





Bees and Poultry.—But few out-door 
pursuits go so well together as bees and 
poultry. Give the poultry the necessary 
attention in the morning and evening, and 
give the bees such of the time between as 
, becomes necessary. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we can supply the American 
Poultry Journal (price $1.25) and the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL both for $1,75 ayear. This 
is a rare opportunity to get two standard 
papers for less than the price of one. 


_ 


To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine’? to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Sept. 21, 1885. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—The market Is steady at 15 cts. per Ib. 
for white comb honey in 1-lb. sections. Receipts 
and sales are keeping pace with each other. Some 
well filled 34-lb. sections, this week, brought 16 cts. 
Extracted honey brings 5@8c., with a steady feel- 
ing prevailing. 

BEESW AX.—23@24c. on arrival. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—There is no change in the market, to 
speak of. We haye had some new Vermont white 
clover honey in 1-ib. sections, which is very fine. 
There is a large crop in that State. Prices remain 
as follows : For 1-lb. seclions, 16@18c. ; for 2-1]bs., 
14@16c. There is little ur no sale for extracted. 

BEESW AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.— There is not much change in the 
market. The new crop is —— in quite freely, 
and is selling readily at the following prices: 
Fancy white clover, in 1-lb. sections, 14@15 cents ; 
the same in 2-Ib. sections, 12@13c.; fair to good, 
in 1 and 2 1b. sections, 10@1ic.; fancy buckwheat, 
in 1-Ib. comiene, 11@1i2¢.; the same in 2-Ib. sec- 

x 


tions, 9@10c. tracted, white clover, 6@7c.; 
buckwheat, 5@6c. 
EESW AX—Prime yellow, 25@28c. 


McCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—No change has taken placein the gen- 
eral feature of the market. Demand is slow for 
extracted honey with an abundance on the mar- 
ket. Depression in other branches of business, 
and low —_- have their bearing upon honey. 
Better prices will, in my estimation, not be ob- 
tained until a general revival of business takes 
place; our most ardent desires to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Custom has to be made, even at 
the short crop of this season. Sma)! lots only of 
new comb honey make their appearance, and are 
sold readily. Yet demand is slow in proportion. 
Extracted honey brings 4@8c on arrival, and 
choice comb honey 15@16c in a jobbing way. 

BEESW AX—Isin fair demand, and arrivals are 
good. We pay 20@24c for good yellow. 

P.8. The following explanation in regard to 
markets seems to be in order to t some bee- 
keepers and save them from disappointments. 
When quoting prices “on arrival,” 1 mean to say 
that honey will bring about the price quoted, or 
thata figure within the range given, will appear 
reasonable or acceptable to a purchaser. I quote 
as nearly as possibie the price at which lam buy- 
ing and selling. Ido not mean to say that pur- 
chasers are waiting for the arrival of honey and 
are anxious to buy at those prices quoted, nor 
that | am willing to pay those prices on arrival for 
all the honey that may be shipped here. This 
latter would require a larger capital than I and | 
two more of the largest dealers in America pos- 
sess. Itis unpleasant for us to be over-run with 
honey for which I will not pay on arrival, unless 
agreement has been made previous to shipment. 

C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Arrivals are quite light, with a proba- 
bility of so continuing through the balance of the | 
season. There is some inquiry for best qualities, | 
with a firm market for the same. Quotations are | 
as follows: White to extra white comb, 9@1Ic.; | 
dark to pee. 5@8c. Extracted, white liquid, 5@5}< | 
cts.; light amber colored, 444@5c.; amber and can- 
died, 4c. - 

BEESW AX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 

O. B. SMITH & Co., 423 Front Street. | 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.-—The new crop is beginning to arrive | 
and is sellind at 1415 cts. per Ib. for choice 1-Ib. | 
sections. Old honey is very dull—none selling al- | 
though freely offered at 10@12 cts. Extracted, as | 
usual is not in demand in our market. 

BEESW AX.—20@22 cts. per Ib. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Considerable new honey is coming in 
and is readily taken at the following prices: 14@15 
cents for choice 1-Ib. sections ; 12@13c. for choice | 
2-Ibs. ; 104@1 1c. for choice California 2-lbs. ; and | 
s@ve. for off lots. Extracted is moving freely at 
4@6c. for Miss., La., and Tex. honey ; 5@é6c. for | 
good buckwheat and other similar kinds ; 6@7c. | 
for choice white clover and basswood, and for! 
choice California white sage. | 

BEESW AX.—Slow at 20@25. 

| 
| 





CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


-_ 





(2 We want one number each of the BEE | 
JOURNAL of August, 1866—February, 1867. ! 


@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey’”’ (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “‘Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copys 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
»0stpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 

jn orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “ Presented by,” 


etc. (giving the, name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 


= wo eer 


Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 








—-_- 





t= Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “ Bees and Honey,”’ may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.”’ 





= Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


MEMBERS RECEIVED SINCE LAST ISSUE. 
Ochsner, J. J., 


Camp, C. A.., 

Griswold, Fred, ayn, W.N., 
Lanning, Jno., Sears, J. W., 
Lyman, W.C., Siade, W. D., 





Advertisements. 


ww. are now in the market, and will be 
during the entire season, for all honey 
offered us, in any quantity, shape, or condi- 
tion—just so itis pure. We will sell oncom- 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sium- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash 
offer the general market will afford. We 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- 
fined, at lowest market prices. Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, our junior member in this depart- 
ment, has full charge, which insures prompt 
and careful attention in all its details. 

Sample of comb honey must be a full case, 
representing a fair average of the lot. On 
such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
36Al17t KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Read what J.). Panenr, of 
Cuartton, N. Y., says—" We 
cut with one of your Combined 
—— Machines last winter 50 chaff 
E hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
= racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 
s honey boxes and a great deal 
of other work. This winter we 
have double the amount of bee 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect todo it all with this 





















: Saw. It will do all you say i& 
will, Catalogue and Price List Free. Address W.F. & JOHN 
BABNES, No. 19, .- Ruby street, Rockford, lll. 





TRAW FRAME-HIVES.— | want bee- 
\) keepers to try these hives, and wil! deliver the 
straw pare at Express Office here for $1.50 each; 
or, with top, bottom and frames, compie'e, $2.50. 
These are now improved by having two- bands in- 
stead of one ABE HOKE, Union City Ind. 
S8AIt 
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QUEENS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WING to the scarcity of money, I will 
SELL Warranted Queens at $8.00 
per dozen. Two dozen for $15.00. 


30ABtf J.T. WELSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will get 
free a package of goods 
j of large value, that will 


start you in work that 
will at once bring you in money faster than a 
thing else in America. All abqut the $200,000 in 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 

5IAly Portland, Maine. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 


"Send 10c. for Rractical Hints to Bee- Keepers. 











New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 
Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10c., 13 packs $1; warranted best sold. Sam- 
11Aly Ple book, 4c. L.JQNES &CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


‘TMHIS new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
‘™ with the other sizes, having the top 
Jedge turned over, and has a bail or 
bi handle,—making it very convenient 
y¥ tocarry. It is well-made and, when 
ee) filled with honey, makes a novel and 
z i attractive small package, that can 
a be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or 85.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWOIAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 










" WONEY 





Fruit-Farm & Apiary 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 
9 ACRES, hill-land, }4 well-stocked with apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, quinces, grapes, and 
smal! fruit, in tine bearing condition. The remain- 
der in pasture, grass, grain, etc. Apiary contains 
140 ITALIAN COLONIES in Langstroth 
hives. Bee-house and ali modern appliances for 
apiculture, in as good location for bees and honey 
as can be found. Good 10-room house, beautifully 
located, commanding a view of the city, river and 
surrounding country. New barn and out-buildings, 
cistern, never-failing springs, etc. Reason for 
selling—age and ill-health. 


33A6t — §, A. STILLMAN, LOUISIANA, MO. 


-ELECTROTYPES. 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 922 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 
Oy still furnish Italian queens, bred from 

the best of mothers, and reared in full 
colonies. Single queen, $1.00 ; six for $5.00; 





twelve, or more, 75 cts.each. Tested queens 
$2.00 each. Make money orders payable at 
Flint. 37Atf 


Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 
We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
\ a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, ete. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 





Bee-Hives, Sections & Honey-Boxes 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


EALERS and large consumers will find 
it to their interest to write us for special 
stocking-up prices—either for present or 
future delivery. 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
34 ABti WATERTOWN, WIS. 


FOLDING PAPER-BOXES, 


Bee-keepers who desire to put their honey 
on the market in the most attractive man- 
ner, should use the Folding Paper Box. 
Read what the Editor of this paper says con- 
cerning this box, on page 531. Sample box, 
by mail,5cts. Send for circular and prices. 


GEO. T. HAYIYNOND, 
35Atf BROCKPORT, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
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Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will heip you 
to more money right away 
q than anything else in this 


“ world. All, of either sex, suc- 
ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 
opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 
once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


7 Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 
And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty, 


I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
7Aly ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 











Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





Wooden Pails for Honey! 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a Gene Gtting wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. They will hold 23 lbs. of — and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WIN more money than at anything else by 





taking an agency for the best selling boo 

out. Beginners succeed grandly. None 

fail. Terms free. HALLETT BOOK Co. 
51Aly Portland, Maine. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 2@c. per |b., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. ‘To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1885. GET THE BEST. 1885. 
THE LATEST EDITION OF 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY-BOOK 


Contains 300 pages and 100 illustrations. One 
hundred pages are devoted to queen-rearing, and 
as the Handy-Book is copy-righted our methods 
for rearing first-class queens cannot be found in 
any other publication. The Handy-Book also con- 
tains fine likenesses of Rev. L, L. Langstroth and 
the late Mr. Moses Quinby—the two most noted 
apiarists of the age. The book and tested Italian 
or Syrian queen, by mail, $2.00. 


36Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 
6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


for working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 


ing more money in a few days than 

you ever thought possible at any bus- 
iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
and work in spare time only, or all the time. Allof 
both sexes, of all ages, grandly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satistied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once 
Don’t delay. Address STINSON & CO. 

51Aly Portland, Maine 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do it. 

The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $2.50. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 

A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

rice 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOND & PEARCH. 


(ESTABLISHED 1860.) 
163 South Water St., CHICAGO, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS ! 


Make a Specialty in HONEY. 
Consignments solicited. Will make liberal ad- 
vanees on shipments. Refer to Hide and Leather 
National Bank. 7B 


























